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Abstract 

* ■ ■ , ■ . * - 

Prlncipais can Influence instruction by forking through the linkages 

• « 
that govern' teacher behavior. This paper focuses^ on identifying these 

linkages, the ways in which they affect instruction, and how they are affected 

by actions of the principal. We distinguish two kinds of linkages: bureau-. 

cratic and cultural. VTe provide an expl'anation of both, giving particular 

attention to cultural linkages, • * - f 

The contribution of the high school principal to the improvement /of 

instruction is complicated by the fact that )iigh schools are more loosely 

linki^d than elementary schools.' Yet, past research has attended extensively ' 

to\ bureaucratip lii^ges without analyzing cultural linkages. It is argue4 

that the high school principal has access to weak linkages of both kinds. 

The task for the principal is to consistently employ the full range of 

linkages through a multitude ojt major' and minor actions to generate ^ 

common purpose and effect in the school. ' \ * 
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* ^' .. T' ' ■ 

■ 'tiSING BUREAUCRATIC AND CULTUR ;ES TO IMRPOVE^ INSTRUCTION: 

*' • THE HIGH "SCHOOL P- ^ 'S CONTRIBUTION 

c 

* 

' Hov do secondary principals influx e instructional work of their 

^schools? Remarkably little jittetttion ha^ ^ a given to this topic (Green- 
field 1982) « Generally, studiels of administrators examine their attitudes 
^ and^ traits wj[^th little attention to shoving how those factors, or others. 

Influence the outcomes of schooling (Brir-.j*' 1982) • A long, tradition of 
orgapizational research suggests that schools are loo^y linked organiza- 
tions that provide limited mesons for prineipals i:o influence teachers* work 
(Bidwell 1-965; Weick 1976). However, recent research on effective 
schools suggests that In some cases the principal can make an Important 
contribution to^ns true tion i( see e.g.,' Brookover, Beady, Flood, Schweitzer, 
and Weisenbacker 1979; Wellisch, MacQueen, Carriere,' and Dtick 1978). 

The contradictions between these two bodies of research may be resolved 

, by paying attentioli to' a. broader array of linkage mechanisms in schools. 
» ^ Linkages are those mechanisms in schools that coordinate fhe Activities 
of people who work there (Rostnblum and Louis 1981), This paper argues 
that principals can identify ^inkages to or among teachers that are tight 
or can be tightened ai^ -use them to influence instructicm. While agreeing ' 
that high schools are4rfl6sely linked organizations in fact, more loosely 
linked than elementary ficl^ols -"- it suggests that principals have a wider 
range of linkage mechanisms available to them than has been recognized in 
the past. ThesJ^include not only the more commonly recognized bureaucratic 
linkages, but also a set of cultural linkages. . 

This paper briefly describes the concept of linkage in schools and 
* * ' . ^ ■ ■ V ■ ■ • ' . 

argues that previous studies have attended too nuch to bureaucratlp 
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linkages and too little to cultural ones. Next, the paper discusses how 
bureaucratic and cultural linkages work and can »be manipulated by secondary 

• ; ^ . ' ' » 

princlpa.ls. Bureaucratic linkages create or^ limit opportunities for certain 
kinds of action. They can be modified through formal decisions. Cultural' 

r 

linkages affect the way teachers (and students) think about \heir work. Such 
linkages are changed by the principal's' symbolic activity. Sometiices the ' 
same principal activity, such as the allocation of funcs t(^ instruction or 
the design of the extracurriculum, can have implicatlgtp^or^both bureaucratic 
and cultural linkages.", We conclude by ■ drawing implications for research and 
current practice. . 

r Linkages in Elementary and Secondajfy Sqhools * 

' Uelck (1976) provides the fullest discussion 'bf the concqpt of linkage 
or coupling artfl ^ffers a range of definitions of coupling or linkage. . 
Ge'nervally , these concern the coordination of individuals in organizations 
(Rosenblmn and Louis 1981). In the simplest form, linkages are tight ^ 
when the activity of person A leads to some kind of activity by person B. ^ 
Here linkage connotes responsiveness. ' Such linkages come to pass througih 
communication, persuasion, the use of sanctions, or even the movement- on 
an assembly line. They are^hort-term and directijl^ In other situations, 
linkage may connote predictability. That: is, persori A has considerable 
^surance that person B will behave in a certain way. Schedules, rules, ^^ 
nprms, Values, .and goals all promote this kind of linkage. While the 
tightness of such linkages varies, they tend to be looser than the first 

♦ 

kind. In this case the time between the' action and the linke'd response 



lo'^ger and the connection may be less ditect, but the ^shaping of 
rediiiojaafe can last for a longer time. 

There is a general consensus that In comparison to other organizations 
schools are TiboseTy linked (C(on<ln 1970; Wel^.; 1976) . While there is 
flOffle anbiguity'abopt what the full range of. relevant link^e mechanisms may 
be, most' commentators focus "on the lack of strong bureaucratic ties, 

> 

especially through the weak formal hierarchy in schools (Miles 1981). Fcr 

— ♦ 

instance, Meye'r and Rowart (1978) describe ho* slfhools are designed so the 

Instructional enterprise is decoupled from the formal structure. Bidwell 

(1965) speaks of the structural looseness of schools, meaning that teachers 

work autonomously, unobserved by superiors as Well as colleaguafe. They 

are hidden ""behind the classroom door," as Goodlad and Klein <1970) put 

it. LortiMl969) provides an illumitiating analysis of the zoning of 

•control that gives teachers discretion over day-to-day, in-class instruc- 

tirjnal decisions and gives principals discretion over long-term decisions 

affecting resource allocation and related matters. ^ 

Bureaucratic and Cultural Linkages 

The challenge offered by Weick (1976) In.his discussion, of loose 



coupling is to identify the range of linkage mechanism^ that integrate and 
coordinate activity In organiz^ions. That reqffies moving bcjyond just a 
focus on bureaucratic linkage. This paper extends the notion of linkages 
by expanding the term to include cultural as well as bureaucratic linkages. 



Some of these "related matters" may actually be decided outside the school 
.altogether as, for instance, when curriculum and textbook decisions are 
made in the district office.. For a discussion of how principals cope with 
district influence Mbrris, Crowson, Hurwitz, & Porter-Gehrie (1981). 



This section outlines the differences between these linkages! Special < 

attention Is given .tp, cultural linkages because they have received less 

^ ■ -» . ' ■ ^ * 

attention In the past. ., 

Bureaucratic linkages are the. fomuili endOrljag arrangements* within 
an organization that allow it to operate. These ln^^aJlie the roles, rules, 
proced^jes, and, authority relati)ons that<Ranson, Minings, and Greenwood 
^19W) jefer to as the "prescribed frarifcork" of the organization. The * ' 
purpose of these linkages, as expressed by Web eg (i9A7), is to control the 
beUayior of organizationa-l members. Attention to Che pre*scrlbed framework 
alot^^owever, offers a limited, static view of the orgknlzatioh which. ' 
assui|ies that formal arrangements determine behavior (Turner 19^7). This 
vlew'lgnoi?A's a great deal of the activity in organizations that shapes how 
Individuals in the organization interact! The prescribed framework must be 
periodically renegotiated (Strauss 1979). iris frequently violated, 
someclmes for the organization's own good (Dalton 1959), and it is 
i^ntionally recreated on occasion through reorganizations that cannot be 

undteBtood simply with reference to that framework alone (Ranson, Hinlngs, 

If' ^ ■ ^ ^ ' 

and Greenwood 1980) . ^ , c 

The prescribed framework is one means of coordUriating the activities 
of a^ school staff, but it bhapes only some of the behaviors of individuals.'; 
While that framework is loo^, ttie activities of the school still continue 
in a highlv patterned* and riegular way (Meyer and Rowan 1978). Th« stability^ 
of activity patterns stems from the linkage mechanisms that shape them. One 
of the most important of these linkages is the organization's culture. 



Culture refers to the subjective side of the ^ganization (Smlrcich 

1983). More specifically, a culture is the •sys'ttm of publicly and collec- • 

tlvelx; accented meanings for the activities of a group qf people 

2 

'(Petti^ew 1979). Analysis of an organizational culture will focus on 
three areas: its content, which refers to the leanings that are shared; the 
means of denoting the culture through symbols, stories, and rituals; and . 
the communication networks that allow for the negotiation of shared 
-characteristics that are most appropriately vMed as bureaucratic lin- 
► kages. There has been a recent growth in interest in the cultural side in 
ojrganizational studies (Smircich 1983). Culture can be an important 
linkage mechanism. Deal and Kennedy (1982) speak of it as the glue that 
holds organizations togethe^. but others note that organizational 
subcultures taii create prtoblems for internal coordination (Gregory 1983. 
Riley 1983). " ' . 

Because cultures often. arise naturally in organizations, they may not 
be considered one of the linkage mechan^^ms at the disposal of managers 
such as principals. However, one view of the manager 'Readership respon- 
sibility is that. the main task is/to create coherence between the organi- 

—■ '■ * J ■ . - . \ . . 

Culture has been used in- a nuinber of ways in organizational studies. ^ 
-mlrcich (198T) distinguishes between uses of the concept a& a variable and 
as a root metaphor^ The first approach views the organization as a systfim 
and culture as simply a part of the organization or .Irts Wironment. Thi^ 
approach is easiest to reconcile with existing organizational researdTT In 
the second approach, culture replaces, system as the guiding metaphor, and \ 
organizations are viewed as expressive forms rather than in economic or 1 
material terms. This second approach has a number of variai|ts reflecting i 
different; conceptions of- culture in anthropology . \While it is closer in ■ 
some ways to the major traditions of the study of culture, the second 
approach is more difficult to incorporate with existing organizational 
research. By treating 'culture as an internal characteristic of the / 
organization, we are more closely allied with t^e first approach* 



aaslc purposes and its <a?lJure (Selznlck. 1957). (Relying heavily 

on the more recent business l^tera^ire (Deal and Kennedy 1982; Peters and 

o *■ 

Waterman. 1982). we argue" tliat strong cultures with appropriate content can 
promote school^ effectiveness and that prlncipalb can sfeibute to the 
aeanings. ' . 

There have been a few studies of the cultures of hi«h schools (e^., 
Gojcd<fa. 1957; Xus±ck. 1973). but these have attended more to the subculture 
of students than that of staff. Yet. there seems to be consensus that a 
number of school charac'teristics make it difficult to create strong 
professional subcultures in thes^TXrganizations. First, observers ^gree 
that the basic purposes of schools' are ambiguous and poorly specified 
(Miles. 198l)v Schools also suffer from an overload of purposes that are 
difficult to prioritize (Boyd. 1978). Thus it is difficult to develop a 
culture with strong beliefs about what should be accomplished in schools. 
Second, teachers' ara/ isolated, not only from administrators, but also from ' 
each ftther (Dreeben 1973)." They^et most of their work satisfaction from-^ 
students rather than peer* (^.ortie^ 1975). For that reason, it is dif- 
ficult for teachfers to develop a strong, binding culture of any kind? there 
is too little interaction for strong shared beliefs to develop. These 
observations suggest that cultural linkages, like bureaucratic ones, will 
be weak*in schools. However, they do not tell us how much varlatiow there 
is among schools in cultural linkages or the extent to whJch the content 
and cohesivencss of a school's culture can be influenced by the principal. 
Before turning to these issues we offer an empirical assessment of how. ' 

secondary schools differ from elementary schools. Then we turn to a ^ 

* . - ■ • 

discjission of the role of the principal in secondary schools. 



Most of the arguments that schools are loosely linked are general ones 
*that implicitly compare schools ej^ther to other kinds of organizations dr 
tcr * poorly defined ideal of- how organizational Linkage should work. The 
empirical studiefg^that provide the basis for this depiction and for the 
argument that tighter linkages promote more effective instruction have been 
conducted primarily at the elementary level. These include studies of 
teaching (Lortie 1969), of schools as organizations (Meyer et al. 1978), 
and of effective schools (Brookover et al.. 1979). Even the few studies 
conducted specifically of high schools . (e . g . , Abramowitz and Tenenfiaum 1978) 
provide little basis for. determining whether high schools are more or less 
loosely linked than elementary schools or for identifying reasons for such 
differences, ' ' , 

To clarify differences in linkages^ between levels, we carri^ out our 
own rese^rch^opparing schools at the elementary and secondary level ^ 
(Eires tone and Herriott 19«2a, 1982b; Herriott and Firestone 1983; Fire-> 
stone, Herriott and Wilsen 1983). In our exploration of the differences 
between different school levels (Firestone, Herriott, and Wilson 1983), we 
explored the possibility that .elementary and secondary schools might show 
different mix^s of bureaucratic and cultural linkage. Our data come from a 
survey conducted in 111 schools— 59 elementary and 52 secpndary — in Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey. Teachers were asked to serve as" Informants about 
conditions in their schools, and- almost all of them (BSZ) responded. 

' Generally, our results indicate that secondary schools are more 
loosely linked both bureaucratically and culturally than, are elementary 
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schools. We examined three bureaucratic linkages. The first was the 
centralization of influence over instructional decisions. The second was 
principal control over broad dedisions related to school program and 
staffing patterns, and the third looked at the extent to which rules - 
governing teachetf^ behavior were enforced. There is substantially less 
centralization of influence over instructional decisions in secondary^ ■ 
schools (Table 1). but differences in other areas are not significant. 
Thus, in the area that is crucial for those who believe schools are loosely 
coupled, linkages are even looser in the upper grades; but otherwise 
differences are small. 

'Two aspects of cultural linkages were explored. The first, a measure 
of agreement op ioals for studen^t development, examined thr extent to Which 
the meanings or purposes of the school. were shared.' The second was the 
extent of staff comiiunication. For meanings to coordinate behavior, there 
has to be an ongoing stream of communications among members of a school so 
meanl^igs ind values can be shared. Thus, communication- supports a strong 
culture. We also looked 4t two diredtions for linkages": vertical linkages 
between teachers and administrators, and horizontal linkages among teachers.. 
Generally, cultural linkages were weaker in high schools (Table 1). This was 
especially true for goal consensus among teachers and to a lesser extent 
between teachexs and the principal. Differences in communication patterns 
were significant but smaller. • 

The implication of these findings is that high schools are even more 
loosely coupled than elementary schools. Principals have little oppor- 
tunity to influence teachers 6r even to communicate with them, and high 



school teachers do not 



talk a great deal about thftir craft among 



Table 1 ' 

Mean Differences- Between Elementary and Secondary School 
on Selected Characteristics 



Variables 



Elementary • Secondary'. Significant 
Mean Mean Dlffereofce 

• - ' r 



Bureaucratic Linkap^e 

'a. Centralization of 

influen9e, instruction 

b. Centralizatioh of 
Influence, program 

c. Rule enforcement 



0.64 



0.12 



0.16 



-0.73 



-0.i3 



-0.18 



Yes 



No 



No 



Cultural Linkage 

a.„ 'Goal consensus among 
teachers 



b. 



Goal consensus between 
teachers and principals 

Horizontal communication 

Vertical communicatjlon^' 



0.80 
0.55 

0.26 



-0.91 

-Or62 

-0.2A 
-0.29 



Yes 

Yes 

Yes 
Yes 



themdelv^s. Moreover,, there is especially limited agreement in high 
schoolk^ about what shouldbe taught. Thiis, the responsibility for teaching 
Stn high schoois rests with tWhers, not collectively, biit singly. Each 
teacl^er, in essential Isofation, seems to make the ifiajor defelsions about 
how to manage ^is or her students, how to present material, and sometimes 
what to teach. ^ The principal's task is to Influence how teachers make those 

4ecisions, and this musj^e done in spite of quite weak linkages. 

. ' 

^ ' ■ Linkaj^es, instruct j^n, and the Principal 

Jhe relationships between linkages and* Instruction work in a variety 
of ways. Generally, bureaucratic linkages establish constraints and 
opportunities on how teachers teach; Cultural linkages shape what teachers 
want to do or how they take advantage of those constraints. Both make 
teacher behavior more predictal?le, and shared wants facilitate joint 
action. Such llnka^s can^alag^Jiaye more direct effects on Vhat students 
learn. The following ^sections ,examinelioir^ea<^ikind of linkage relates to 
instruction and how eadi can be manipulated. Prlnclp33t&^c^ a further 
difficulty because the same action dan affect, bureaucratic arid cultural 
linkages differently. The^third section illustrates this point./ ' ^^x"^ 

B ureaucratic Linkages ^ • 

The liiost common way '*in whlch^rincipals are thought to impact InstrudT- 
tlon Is bjr the bureaucratic device of close supervision and evaluation of ' 
teachers' activities. This is conceived as the primary means of control. 
Much of the effective schools literature has added renewed interest in the 

belief that supervision is the secret to' effective leadership. This 

* '" 

perspective has a strong normative orientation. That is, there Is a belief 

' • ' .■ 



< • / ■ 

that principals ought to be doing lots of supervision. Moreover, 

•« '. • " ■ 

-vaupervision is an attractive mechanism for control because it seems so 

direct: one person helpa or directs another person to do something. 

Yet, there are a number of flaws with the argument that supervision is 

the backbone to instructional improvement. First, for supervision to be 

effective, it has to be done frequently (Dornbusch and Scott 1975). The old 

* . * 

ada^e "more. is better" applies here. However, there is ampU evidence ^ 
"^dlcatihg that supervision is not a frequent activity (Morris et al. . 
1981, Newberg and Glatthorn 1983). This problem is even more acute in 
secondary schools where content spec;lalization means that principals may 
not have the expertise to adequately evaluate performance and where their 
authority to do so is often questioned. Second, there are few incentives 
for principals to do morar than pay lip service to the process of super- 
vision. Witti the exception of a few school sysuems that have opera ted on a 
mirit-pay system for many years (Natriello and Cohn 1983), we have found 
/^t^le evidence of negative sanctions or positive rewards for principals to 
either Ignore or make supervision a top priority. Third, although most of 
the literature on educational administration pays homage to the Importance 
of eupervislbn, most principals have had little experience in working with 
constructive supervision programs. Finally, as Natriello and Dornbusch 
(1980-81) point out, for supervision to be effective recommendations in an 
evaluation ^ave to be followed u^. It is not enough to point to 
weaknesses. That Just encourages insecurity and resentment. In addition, 
resources nee^ to be coiamlt ted to follow-through activities so weaknesses 
can be overcome. 
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All the above arguments add >evl4ence to .Qprwl/'s (1981) contention 
tlu^ supervision is not _£he crucial bureaucraWc linkage in schools. Yet 
other forms of bureaucratic linkage are possible. Perhaps the most impor- 
tant of these comes through the indirect control of individuals' 
activities. To understand this kind of linkage, it is important;: to recog- 
nize that the way work is designed will affect how people interact with 
each other and their attitudes towards* their work., For instance, Bossert 
(1979) has shown that the way students choose their friends in class will 
depend in part on the teacher's predlllctlon for stressing competitive or 
noncompetitive instructional activities. Similarly, Cohen (1973) argues 
that open-*space classrooms provide an outlet for ambitious teachers. They 
do so by providing opportunities for teachers to observe each other at work 
so the^bett^r teachers can gain the esteem of their peers if they perform 
well. ' - 

Thus, how instruction is carried out will depend in ..part on the way 
th^ work i4 formally structuredg^^ Bossert and his colleagues (1982) 
identify three dimensions of the instructional setting that the principal" 
can manipulate through auttiority of office. These dimensions, and others 
like them, appear to be crucial bureaucratic linkages through which the 
principal can influence instruction. .These linkages are tighter at i the 
elementary level, however. 'High ^schoot principals share decisions over 
some of these areas with assistant principals and department heads. " Thejr 
are: 
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time: Including dally and annual schedules that control 
Instructional time, the times when tests are given that 
control student progress, the times whcui students are pulled 

hout of class for special classes or assemblies, and the 
amount of time devoted to paperwork and other housekeeping 
activities that reduce instructional time. 

% r ■■ ■ . 

There are iiq>ortant organizational constraints on the amount of time 
spent, by students on academic tasks, and in many cases the principal is a* 

key actor in controlling these constraints. By buffering classrooms from" 

* - . 

external Interruptions and manipulating internal activities to maximize 

in&tructlonal time, principals can have a powerful impact. 

class size and composition : Including the number of chl^l- 
dren in a particular room and the mix of gender, ages, 
behavior problems and the like. ^ 

The kinds and numbers of students that a teacher faces has an impor- 
tant ^ffect on the way that classroom ^Instruction is delivered which in 
turn has an impact on learning (Filby ' et al. 1980). 

grouping : Including the arrangement of teachers as well as 
.. students. . 

o 'I 

Students can be grouped by alSlMty levels or currlculiim tracks^s well 
as being assigned to specia^ eji/SSk^p>n ^progra^ These student 
arrangements have an impact on( achievement (Beckerman and Good 1981; 

Bossern 1>^78). In addltl6^n jtrMicipals have some control over bow teachers 

■ ' 

are grjuped--by, departments, grade-level teams, or as autonomous 

individuals — which further ^ff®*-;^ students* beaming experiences. r 

•'In Addition to these three factors we offer two more: 

resources ; these resources may Include money, new instruc- 
tional materials, and easy access to building facilities. 
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^ Principals usually have sojne discretionary funds at thjeir disposal and 
through its judicious distribution can greatly enhance innovative instruc- 
tional activities. Materials, inclMdlng- such mundane things as paper and 

pencils or more substantial .items like 'books and cpmputer software,- also 

. ■*• " '• 

contribute to learning activities. While many of these things die present 

In a school » ignorance and inconvenience prevent many .teachers from taking 
full advantage of them* Through communication and coordination efforts a 
principal can create more opportunities for utilizing the full potential 0^4 
these resources. y ^ 

knowledge and skills ; an important neglected resource is 
the human one. This includes knowledge already within the 
system as well as external knowledge. J ^ 

ThB possession of untapped skills among teachers a^ well as their 

potential for learning new ones affects student learning. Principals can en- 

■ ) 

courage the use of previously unused or underutilized skills within a 
clas^om as well a6 networking these skills among classroom teachers^' The 
principal can also encourage teachers to seek new knowledge ^and ^cilltate 
that activity by recommending training sessions, providing resources for 
attendance, and organizing substitute teachers. 

Cultural Linkages ^ ^^^^^^^^^^^ 

While bureaucratic linkages work through the "organi:iation^s pre- ' 
scribed framework" to provide or limit opportunities to act in certain 
ways, cultural . linkajges work directly on the consciousness of organiza- 
tional actors to influence how they think about what they do. Cultural 
linkages affect at least two aspects of thought. The first is the 
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individual's definitions of th6 task. The school's organizational culture 
- provides answers -"to^- such questions as: wWt does it mean to teach? What 
should be accomplished by. teaching? Vfcat techniques or approaclies are 
available? What are the children like who are being, taught? ' 
The second is the ind^.Yiduai ' s commitment to the task. <:ommitinent refers 
to the individual's willingness to devote Energy and loyalty to the 
organization and the attachment of that person to the organisation. It 
includes a willingness to keep working in the school (continuance 
commitment), erabt^onal bonds to the school (cohesion commitment)! and a 
willingness to follow the rules and norms governing behavior, als(^called 
control commitment (Kanter 1968). . * 

Specification of task definitions is important because in educationf 
as In many people^ocessing fields, there are few clear answers to the 
questionsr of what is to be done or how it should be accomplished (Perrow.^ 
1965). MoMf^JJiry Brookover and his colleagues (1979) find that teachers' 
expectatioh^J^ their students have direct effects on what thej^ learn. 
C^itment is an issue because education is viewed aS a low-commitment 
occupation (Lortie , 1975) /where people often hfve strong conflicting 
attachments to family or/other jobs. The problem of other Jobs is 
especially difficult at the secondary level (Cusick 1981). Often, the ' 

Improvement of instruction requires not just a different kind of "effort, 

■ ■ ■ ' ' ■ ■ ■ ' ' ■ 

but more of it as well. ■ / 

/ • .. - . ■ I ■ ■ ^ * 

A focus on cultural linkages raises three kinds of questions. First, 

Vlnat is the content of the culture that promotes successful instruction? 

That is, what kinds of task definitions and commitments are desirable? 

Second, How is that culture denoted? What forms, symbols, or stories carry 
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the desired content? Finally, how and to what extent can the principal 

Influence the school's culture? * 

• ■ *. . " * 

Cultural content. One can derive the appropriate culture for success-. 

ful Instruction from a number of sources; One Is to look at the culture of 

ttucce&sful instl tuitions. There have been few If any attempts to study 

effective high schools from this perspective, but studlels In other sltua- 

tldns provide some suggestions about what jilght be^found. For Instance,* 

Berman and McLaughlin (1979) found that a set of especially Innovative 

school districts had cultures with the following characterla^tlcs: 

* • an emphasis on diversity In services delivered, 

• the primacy of Improved educational service over, "bureaucratic or 
political" concerns. 



• open boundaries to the environment which allowed for learning 
about new approaches and new resources, and * 

• norms of mutual trust and enc^ragement for risk taking. 

■ • • ■ 

The most noted evidence for the Idea that certain kinds of oreanlza-' 

tional cultures promote improved performance jcurrently comes ftom the 

business literature. Two books, explore this idea at length. Deal and 

• ■ » * 

Kennedy (1982) argue that it is a strong culture that separates high ' 

performance companies from those that do not do as well in any market 

sector. Peters and Waterman (1982) conclude that 'those cultures 

Include the following: ' 

• a bias for action by trying things rather than elaborate 
.planning, " 

• norms encouraging the employee to *stay' close to customers and try 
•out new ideas on them, 

• a respect for individual autonomy and entrepreneurship combined 
with a belief that productivity comes through people, 

f 
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strong definitions of what the company stands -for and the kinds 
of products with which it deals, and 

• a commitment t;o developing high-quality products. 
There is a significant amount of overlap between the kinds of cultures 
Identified by Peters and Watermap (1982) and Berman and McLaughlin (19"79). 
Both emphasize a commitment to quality service, a willingness to take 
. risks, a setting where individuals can experiment and take initiative, and 
dose ties toSjie outside world,which is a source of-^lHi^Tls well as 
political and financial suppott^^ probable (hat a study of excel- 

lent highjchools might find that similar values are stressed. 

•VI 

The study of successful institutions in other spheres helps address 
the problem of commitment and that part oi' the task, definition issue 
related to how people should relate to each other. It does not address the 
> more central question of task definition, however, which is how the craft of 
effective teaching should be defined. Advances in this are! can be made 
by synthesizing^ the existing research on teaching and deriving from it some' 
themes that one might hope .to find in the professional culture of high " 
schools (for one su.ch synthesis, see Squires, Huitt, and^Se^ars 1983). 

Cultural denotation. The study of cultures frequently separates the 
contents of a culture— what iijs valued or how tasks axe defined— from its 
expressions (Barley 1983). The latter refer to the witys thqse contents 
are communicated to members of the organization. Typically, the major 
themes in a culture are expressed redundantly through a variety of symbol 
systems (Barley 1983), In fact the repetitions of a theme is what con- c 
yinces the analyst of its importance. The analysis of symbols is a complex 
task because, effective symbols are inherently ambiguous. ' Tlur power of * 
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symbolar coines#£rom the way they combine particularistic elements of the 
specific situation wlth^oye unlversallstlc Is^^sues or concerns of . human- — 
kind. Moreover, the relationship among these particularistic and 

• ...» 

imlversallstlc elements m^y shift with £he situation, and the most powerful 
symbols may combine a number of such elements (Cohen 1979). ^ 

Studies of brgani^atlonal cultiires emphasize two symbol systems for 
communicating the ;fContents of a culture. These are stories ^nd icons ikr 
rituals. Stories Include myths and* legends as well as true events. The 
tnie event takes on much of its meaning as it is interpreted in the 
telling. Usually stories have to do with individuals and are interpreted 
to indicate positively ot negatively valued traits in the likely 
consequences of certain actions (Martla, Feldman, Hutch, and Sitkih, 
1983). Deal and Kenn^^dy (1982) emphasize that stories are of ten 'about ' 
heroes, \but the definition of a herb may vary. Sometimes the h^ro is a 
now-mythical figure like the founder of a company (Thomas Watson of IBM) 
-»«t*^he person who gives a' school a lyew mission (Arthur Morgan of Antioch 
College) • At other times it is a representative of "the common worker," 
^like the assembly {l^ne worker who made the company president put on safety 
glasses vjjiile touring her area. Stories have been collected in both business 
and higher education settings, biit not to the same 'extigiSi^in. high schools. 
It would be useful to find out whether such stories exist among high school 
staffs (and students), and, if so, what they are about. "'X^ 

I.cons and rituals are a second means for communicating culture. Icons 
are the physical manifestations (logos, mottpes, and trophies) of 

ceremonial activities (rituals). Barley ^(1983) has shown how the culture 

• • ^ 

of undertakers can be constructed from an examination of the symbolic value 

' ■ i ■ • 
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of such artifacts and activities as the decor of funeral parlors, the way 
the face of the -corpse is arranged, and eVen the way removals from the hone- 
are handled. It'seems Ukely that a great deal can be learned about high 
schools through similar analyses of assemblies, teachers' meetings* ' 
community funcUons, report cards, awards^and trophie?.,. lesson plans, and 
the fi^tL^hing of classrooms and work spaces, among* other things. 

Iif acTdJ^'ion to symbol systems, the study of cultures must examine ' 
communications patterns. Stories and symbol's canhot carry their meaning 
unless there is an ongoing flow of communications among organizational 
member^. The amount of internal communications' probably varies among 
different type? of prganizations. While oppcirtunities to share are limited , 
in education, it may still be .useful to look at varil\tion in coiUmunicatipns 
among schools or to explore the way that networks work. In business. Deal 
and Kennedjt (1982) have identified special roles that facilitate internal 
commiinicatlfons. These include priests, whisperers, gossips, and 
secretar^Ial sources among others. Similar specialized roles may also exist 
in highs schools ^and serve important functions that are as yet 
updiscovered. " ^ , 

Principal influence . The third, (question about cultural ; linkages is 
how can they be influenced by the principal. The new management literature 
on organizational cultures is rather optimistic about the ability of 
managers to shape cultures (Deal and Kennedy 1982; Peters and Waterman 1982). 
However, earlier studies took a natural systems perspective which assumed 
that an organization's culture developed incrementally and largely outside 
the conscious control of any group in the organization (Gouldner 1959). 
Until there have been more studies of the professional cultures oj schools. 
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we need to withhold iudsment about how susceptible they are to administra- 

' * . .... 

tlve influence. Nonetheless, we can suggest a number of hypotheses about 
how principals could^ Influence the culture of- their" schools that reflect 
the different ways that organizational .cultures ^e denoted'^ symbolically 
and coipunicatied interpersonally. I 

First, principals^ can manage the flow of stories and other information 
in their schools. Metz (1978) describes a principal who actively shaped 
tlie culture of his school in the mid-1960s by controlling the circulation- 
of stories. During a time in the\ommunity where many people defined the 
frequent disrup-tive events In' all schools in the district as part of a 

. collective action that reflected injustice in the larger society, this 
principal tried to maintain the view that discipline problems were rare and' 

' limited to individual outbursts that teachers could handle with patience 
and skills. He frequently told stories such as the following' th4t reinforced 
his own view: 

I saw this doTie beautifully in a classroom with the kids. "I ain't 
going to study today, "cause I don't feel like it." And the teacher 
just grinned at him. And she said, "Well, I'm going- to give you a 
book just in case you change your mind." In five minutes he was 
studying .(Me tz 1978: 195-96). 

ihia spreading of stories that reinforces a preferred culture is character- 
istic of the culture-shaping activity that manager* are exhorted to adopt 
(see. e.g. Deal and Kennedy 1982). However, this principal went beyond the 
promulgation of reinforcing .stories and actively suppressed viewpoints 
different from the one he projected.^ For instance, he limited" discussion 
at faculty meetings and was able to minimize knowledge of black -students' 
collective walkout of an after-school dante. In other instances. ^ the ■ 
princii)al may Influence the spread of stories by adjusting schedules and 
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physical spaces In ways that facilitate or inhibit communications among 

teachers^- Thusi the principal may b posi^tipn to both initiate and 

reduce the spread of certain scorie^i 

Second, the principal can cr< j and manipulate symbola and rituals. 

These might include academic pep ..ssemblies\ or symbolic rewards for 

especially effective teachers. In some cases, the principal may actually 

become a symbol. Consider a description of a principal in an all-*black 

school in Atlanta^ This ghetto school Was considered one of the worst in ^ 

the system until the new principal turned things around. Through his own 

deportment, he came to symbolize a new assertive order that topk education 

: more seriously and required an orderly atmosphere for instruction: 

He dominated the school. Hogans (the principal) is a man of great 
energy. He n^oves about the campus in perpetual motion, looking severe 
and determined, al^jpys carrying his walkie-talkie. Hogans^ does not 
want to be out of touch with any part of his sphere... His requests 
sound like commands. There is an immediacy about l;^lm, and 
unwillingness, to wait or , be held back (LightfSot 1981, p. 20). 

Moreover, by being a black person who had come up from the ghetto through 

(education, he became a symbol to his owii students of what was possible 

with hard work. 

Third, the principal can be an active communicator of the culture. 

Principals typically communicate a great deal with their staffs. A recent 

set of time-*and-motion studies -of principals indicate that they spend a 

phenomenal amount of time in unscheduled, impromptu convers'ations with^ . 

teachers and students (see, e.g. Martin and Willower 1981: Kmetz & 

Willower 1982). The sheer frequency of interaction suggests that principal 

« • * , ' - . ' 

do practice what Peters and Waterman (1982) admiringly call "management by 

wandering around." Yet, these studies tell us very ^ittlc about what is 
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discussed. We need more research like Groan's (1983) that examines the 
content and sequence of the frequent, disconnected conversations of princi- 
pals to see how they are used to influence events and aicomplish, 
administrative work. Existing research suggests that for the principal to 
shape a school's culture, considerable consistency must be maintained 
across hundreds of interactions. Consider Metz's summary of the work of 
the first principal described above: 

Mr. Brandt's style of running the school ...made it hard to define. It 
resembled an impressionist painting. Seen from up close, where the 
faculty and students were, his style had a soft, diffv^e^ blurred 
appearance. But seen from the distance perspective of comparison with 
(another school) it was sharp, clear, and vivid. Like an 
Impressionist painting too, it was made up of a myriad of little 
touches, each seemingly meaningless, but taken together forminea 
sharp image-. (1978, p. 190) ^ 

She goes on to describe how this ^rincJ^pal pays lip ^rvice to almost every 
educational philosophy imaginable while constantly retu'rning to his own • 
^ preferred solution to the problem of order. He galn3 the. effect he c^esires 
by constantly coming back to his main theme without crystallizing opposi- 
tion to it. . ' 

M 

Finally, we suggest that principals must have high energy levels and 

0 ■ ■ '. 

considerable self-consciousness to influence the cultures of their schools. 
Principals do sppnd long hours at their workT(Wolcott. 1973). However* 
case studies ot principals who seem to shape their schools ' culture's 

•suggest that a giseat d^al of time, energy, and initiative may be Required. 
In fact, it may be that tl^s work cannot be don^ by one person alone. The^ 
study of Hogans, the Atlanta principal, indicates that, he is supported by a 

"kitchen cabinet" consisting of a vice-principal, a department head, and 
the school's registrar (Lightfoot, 1981). This same phenomenon has been 
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seea ln|||^me more effective inaddle . schools in Philadelphia (Newberg and 
Glatthopi 1983) • Still, h^h energy and help are not enough, . As Metz's 
case^-irfdic^l^es, the principal must be able to subtly work Into interactions 
vlitih others the^ major themes* that are deemed important, . ' 

- ' V'- , t, 

Simultaneous Effects of Principal Action 

^ Although bureaucratic and cultural linkages in a school are concep*. 
tually distinct, the actions of a principal dfesi^ned to influence one' kind 
of linkage may influence both. This can work for the principal if effects 

N , ^ . r ' 

on* both- linkages are fcomplementary^r-^but:l|;\ be counterp'roductive if 

those effects are contradictory, A few exampl^ will illustrate this 
Issue, Consider firsfthe problem of^bility grouping in the classrooj. 
Grouping is essentially a bureaucratic, control on instruct j[^nal pr;actlce% 
Grouping to minimize variation in ability allows classes with, faster 
students to move more quickly throu^ the curriculum and get to enrichment 
material or address more* complex topics. Classes with less intelligent 
students proceed more slowly and cover material more intensively until the 
material is learned. Thus* from a pure management perspective, there seems 
to be some advantage to ability grouping (Calfee and Brora' 1979) X;X>n the 

other hand, ability grouping also labels students and creates dlffe^Mtlal 

... 

expectations for what they will learn. To the extent that teacher expecta- 
tions (a part of the school culture) really do aff^t what students learn 
(Brookover et al,, 1979), ability grouping -will seriously impair the 
education of less intelligent students « . • 

School discipline policy is another area that can have differential 
effects through bureaucratic and cultural iinkagtri;. Any discipline policy 
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that effectively maintains order In a school wll^ Increase time for 
instruction and therefore Improve, opportunities for effective Instruction 
through a bureaucratic linkage. However, If this discipline Is accompanied 
by what rMetz (1978) calls an Incorporative view of education that perceives 
the child as an empty vessel who must be taught a curriculum defined by adults 
and to follow rules established by adult authority, opportunities for 
higher order cognitive thinking and more advanced social development will 
be limited. Metz (1978) argues that if discipline is grounded in a more 
developmental view' of education that views students as more actively Involved 
in the learning process, more opportunities for advanced learning will take 
place* At the most authoritarian extreme, excessive emphasis on discipline and 
order can actually create a culture that impairs learning. In this case 
the same efforts tb work through bureaucratic linkages can havi^ very 

■ -4 ' ' ' 

different Impacts depending on what meaning is Imposed on them by partlci- 
pants. J ' 

Manipulation of bureaucratic linkages can also reinforce cultural 
content. Resource allocation is the best example of this possibility. 
Allocation of discretionary funds in a school in a manner th^t is fair and 
provides extensive support to Instruction can promote cpmmltment among 
teachers and signal that instructional priorities are more Important than 
other concerns In the school such as the extracurrlculum. As these 
examples indicate, an Important task for both the researcher and the school 
administrator is to ensure that bureaucratic and cultural linkages are 
mutually reinforcing. ' 




The Problems of Working. Through Linkages 
The principal can shape both the bureaucratic and the cultural 
linkages In a school; sometimes the same action does both. However, none 
of these linkages alone Is a powerful means for Influencing Instruction. 
The principal's contribution comes through, the orchestration of a variety 
of actions working through o^^nge of linkages to have a consistent iJnpact 
oil what Is taught and how. Why this Is so becomes apparent when one 
considers the separate effects of a. principal's efforts to use each linkage 
mechanism as a means of Improving Instruction. 

The difficulty with employing bureaucratic linkages Is that the 
principal's opportunities to exert Influence are constrained. We have 
already suggested that limits to the principal's authority reduce the 
utility of supervision as a strategy. There are also two major constraints 
to the use of ecological controls to shape teachers' opportunities to 
teact^. First, principals' options are severely constrained by external 
policies. The major deslgil decisions about the high school program have 
been In p).ace since early In this century and are codified In state law or 
board policy (Cohen and Neufeld 1981; Cuban 1982) „ The principal may have 
some say at the margins of tlie program over whether the. school day has six 
^ periods or seven (Boyer 1983). However, more basic decisions about. 
%rhether there will be a counsieling department, a sports program, or a 
social studies department are already decided*^ Similajrly, recruitment and 
selection decisions are often constrained by district policies, discipli- 
nary actions,. by court decisions, and the distribution of discretionary 
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resources by the fact that these resources are quite small when compared to 
the overall budget of the school, most of which Is committed to personnel.. 
Second, even when a decision Is to be Mde. the principal rarely makes 
it alone. There is substantial agreement that the principal's role is 
highly Interactive, requiring discus^sions with teachers, district office 
staff, and, in high schools, department heads (Greenfield 1982). The 
nature of this interaction is not so clear, however; some people stress the 
reactive nature of the principal's role (Wolcott 1973) and others the 
proactive (Edmonds. 1979). In any case, major decis;Lons are of ten 
delegated, made by committees, or guided by formulae in ways that limit the 
principal's discretion to shape teaching conditions. 

What increases bpportunities for the principal to shape the bureau- ' 
cratic linkages governing teachers is the ambiguity surrounding both that ' 
role and the organization of the scho6l (Greenfiel^ 1982). High schools 
in particular are the target for a growing body of policy delineating what 
work should be done (Boyer 1983). The resulting policies need to be 
interpreted and are sometimes contradictory. By serving as the interpreter 
of pol.icy, the princ,ipal gains authority to shape instruction (Crowson and 
Porter-Gehrie 1980). For Instance, one principal used a little known 
state law to buttress a decision on pledge of allegiance ceremonies when 
district policies were going against him. He even sought support from the 
local district attorney when his int-erpretatlon was challenged (Metz 
1978). 

The use of cultural linkages to shape instruction depends on another 
kind of ambiguity— the ambiguity gove.-^ing th6 principal-teacher relatton- 
sHlp. - McPherson points to the real' am ivalence that teachers have for 
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principals. It is as if they say "Leave me alone. Don't interfere in my 
classroom. Don't tell me how to teach. Protect me from all who challenge 
.■e. Support my decisions; And show you care about and appreciate me" 
(McPherson 1979, p. 241). Teachers look to their principal for certain 
kinds of support. They want to know that the principal will maintain an 
orderly cl'imate in the school and back them when they have discipline 
problems. Too, tHey want protection from parents and community groups who 
challenge their decisions. Finally, they look to the principal for moral 
support, for a word of praise after spending almost all their working day 
with no adult contact. At the same time, they want autonomy to teach the 
way they want and often what they want (Gusick 1981). Usually, they do 
not see that their wants may require some sort of tradeoff. They want it 



all. 



This ambiguity stems from three characteristics of teaching * 
(McPherson 1979). First, neither criteria for success nor meana of 
achieving it are clear. Even when the results come out right, teachers 
find it hard to know if they can take credit. This ambiguity lea4s to the 
second problem--vulnerabilityr~ Teachers ^are sens^ to infringements 
placed on their authority and autonomy by both the publlc^nd^tudents. . 
Finally, teaching is a lonely occupation with little chance to talk about 
one s work with others who can appreciate what has been done. 

' These conditions give teachers a great stake in viewing the principal 
as a powerful, wise individual whose praise is meaningful and protsetion Is 
sure. The principal is in the right place to become a reference poj^t and 
to es/ablish norms because he or she is close, has relevant expertise, and 
is in a position of authority. As a result, teachers invest a good deal of 
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enotion.ln their view of the principal; the office is a synibolic one that 
can be used to manipulffte the stories and rituals. that interpret teacher's 
work. On the other hand, when the principal canftof meet teachers' stan- . " . \ 
dards.^when things go wrong that no one can control/there is a strong 
tendency to make the principal a scapegoat (McPherson 1979). However, 
this, too, is a cultural process, one that can victimize the principal rather 
than being used to advantage. 

Alth^gh principals are well placed to affect the school's culture, it 
Is not dear how well that culture can influence instructibn.^One observer 
of principals suggests that when a principal "turns a school around," the 
change is usually perceived in the student climate ^nd the di^cipliiie situation 
(McAndrew 1981). In the study of the effective high school in Atlanta ; • 
mentioned above, the observers noted that while the climate of the schobl ' 
and motivation of students and staff had. .imp roved, instruction had not 
(Lightfoot 1981). However, it is also clear that the principal did not 
place a hjgh priority on trylAg to shap^e instructional practice. This lack 
of attention to instruction seems to be typical. In many schools 
principals seem overly ready to leave instruction to teachers and not to 
try to shape thinking about what should be taught and how. Thus, even 
though results have been less dban impressive in the_ past, it seems likely 
that the potential for influence is there but unrealized. 

In sum, the conclusion of this analysis is not that emphasis on any 
one kind of linkage will rrovide a magic wand to give the principal great 
influence over the high school's instructional program. Rather, the 
implication, is that, the principal has a- number of weak means of control or 
coordination availsble. These are employed, through countless interactions 



%»lth teachers over the course of tHe school day and year (Martin and 
Wlllower. li^l). A few Inteifactions result in strategic decisions 
affecting major time and. resource allocations (bureaucratic linkages) or 
the school's culture, but most are quite minors These interactions can , 
become so numerous that the. principal is more reactive than proactive. The 
principal's task is to develop a clear vision of the purposes of the high 
school that gives primacy to Instruction and to carry it through consis- 
tently during those countle^ Interactions. By doing so, the principal 
U8«8 bureaucratic linkages to create opl>ortunities for teachers to follow 
that vision and minimizes chances to operate in different ways. At the 
same time, the principal uses cultural linkages to communicate th£t vision 
so that, to a greater or lesser extent, it becomes the teachers' own 
culture.' The initiative for planning and carrying out instructional work 
then rests willh teachers, but they are much more likely to incorporate the 
principal's perspective. This approaich to the job is similar to the task 
of leaders of -many kinds of organizations (Selznick 1957, Peters and 
Waterman 1982). 

Research Implications 
lis discussion has provided details about the complex nature of 
secoisuary schools, how loo^e the linkages are between teachers and 
admiuiyrato5^<lS^ difficulties a principal confronts In -using 
Vllnkag^^ t ^ impr ove Instruction. HoWever, our argument has been largely 
^spefculatlVe ^^d^^ r Issues ihat require additional research. First,, 

it ts important to further clarity the- nature 6f linkages irt schools', the 

* ' f 

research in this area has beenyUneven.. s]|:udies have been , conducted on the 



distribution of authority and influence (Corwin. 197Q) , on , supervision b;- / 
principals (Dombusch and Scott 1975) and on communication patterns (Lortie 

1975, Little 1982). Research has also been, conducted on other • | 
bureaucratic linkages like grouping practices (see Calfee and Brown 1979); 
and still others like scheduling practices and resource flows shoulckbe 
relatively easy "to document. The most problematic/tasks facing researchers 
are to identify the nature of organizational cultures and to develop means | 
for comparing them in terms 6t content, means of denotation, and effectived 
ness as sources of .social constraint or obligation on individual behavior. 
These tasks nay require borrowing conceptualizations and techniques from 
disciglines or areas of inquiry not usually relied on in the study of 
s^[>ols. • . 

The second issue is to clarify the impact of school linkages on the 
nature of instruction. ^To address this issue it will be necessary to 
identify the areas of instruction that vary among teachers and schools. ' 
There seem to be many teaching activities, like lecturing and recitation, 
that occur quite uniformly across schools and time (Sirotnik 1983, Cuban 
1982) • Other .important attitudes and activities, like teacher expectations 
for student performance or their allocation of time in c^ass, do vary among 
Individual teachers arid schools in ways that influence instruction 
(Brookover et al. 1979). These should be the focus of attention for 
future research. What has yet to be dpnie is to identify whether tight 
linkages affect the distribution of these attitudes ahd activities. 

Finally, it is important to explore how principals use linkages to 
change instructional ptactice. Too* much research; on principals has focused 
on how personal attitudes and traits affect behavior (Bridges 1982). 
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Little attention has been paid to the opportunities and constraints on 
principal behavior created by the organizational settings In which they 
work. Research in this area should identify the organizational linkages 
that are most susceptible to adjustment to the principal. For instance, it 
■ay be that certain n^nns of the professional cf^Iulirr^e established by 
teachers and cannot be influenced by the principal. Yet principals may be 
able to modify other linkages easily. It wi^l also be important to learn r 
■ore about how principals change these linkages. Modifying organizational 
cultures may not always be a straightforward task. Changing schedules or 
grouping patterns may require negotiations with a variety of people. 
Finally, research should examine how t'he multiple weak linkages accumulate,' 
either cancelling out or reinforcing each other, and how principals can 
nanipulate^hese linkages. 

• Thes? issues carry methodological a^ell as conceptual implications. 
A full understanding of school linkages, the impact of linkages on instruc- 
tion, and the role of the principal in using linkages to change 
instructional practices requires a more intensive study of the American 
high school. The yesearch effort needs to move beyond the cross-sectional 
survey approach that has dominated research on school^administration 
(Bridges 19S2). While there will be a place for such studies in the 
future, researchers now need to spend considerably' more time in schools. A 
number of approaches, ihcluding observational, ethnographic, qualitative or 
interpretative methods, can be adopted as the means to focus attention on 
learning first-hand what is happening. in schools. These approaches illow 
for ample exposure to school activities. Furthermore, research tjime -should 
be devoted. to learning more about linkages, instructional practices, and 



the Impact of the principal on them. Three speisLfic methodological 
implications have evolved from our thinking about these problems. 

First, there is the need for thicker description of what life is 
like in secondary schools (i.e., the linkage patterns) and how principals 
create or maintain some order indirection in that life. As Geertz (1973) 
points out, it may be fairly simple to describe the concrete actions that 
are. present. However, what is not as simple are the meanings that are * 
given to actions by the various participants. Jt is those meanings that 
help determine both 'the cultural and bureaucraXi^ linkages in a school. By 
Intensively studying events and behaviors and trying to understand how 
principals, teachers, and students interpret them, we will have a better 
understanding of the potential impact the principal may have. 

Second, linkage patterns and instructional practices in schools do not 
just happen; they evolve over tftae. Consequently, methodologies must be 
employed that emphasize an historical perspective. Such a perspective 
allows one to follow the development of both linkages and instructional 
practices and to. unravel the. relationship between them. For example, there 
are a number of ways that cultural linkages can develop (c.f., Clark 1970) 
In schools. The school may have been established Vde novo" with a clear 
purpose in mi?id. The creation of magnet schools that focus on specific 
subject areas are an example of this. Cultural linkages may also evolve 
out of a crisis over a key event. A school may be floundering because of a 
lack of direction. A consequent collapse or common railing point may be 
sufficient ^to focus and redirect the efforts. of the school. Yet another 
alternative is that a strong leader takes charge and gradually tightens the 
cultural linkages in the school. In all three cases, a look at current 



conditions would show evidence of tight cultural linkages. 

Vet, v^hout understanding the historical context, the detailed 
relationship between the cultural linkages and instructional practices would . 
be missing. The impoytant point is tJiat research strategies need to emphasize 
the exploration of past events and patterns of leadership to determine their 
impact on present school conditions. The use of historical techniques to 
uncover the development of cultural linkages has been almost entirely 

overlooked by the rese a rch comunity. An emphasis on describing and 

* interpreting past events will help us better understand current situations - 
and enable us to interpret the role that linkage mechanisms have played. 

Finally, /research design must also be considered since design features 
influence what is studied and how long it is studied. Here we can learn a 
great deal from the shortcomings of effective schools research. Those 
research designs have been faulted on a number of grounds (Rowan, et al.' 
1983, Ralph and .Fennessey 1983). Two criticisms are salient. The first is 
the vexing problem of causal ordering among variables. Do linkage 
mechanisms impact, instruction or does Aistruction affect linkage patterns? 
Designs must bg developed that disentangle that question. Intensive 
observation over long periods of time, something missing from much of the 
qualitative effective schools research, is one solution. Another way t,o 
address the causal ordering is through an historical understanding of the 
people and events leading to present conditions: As Rowan et al. (1983) • 
suggest, it would also be instructive to develop a design that focuses on 
schools in transition, i.e.,' those currently in the process of moving from 
loose to tight linkages. By following the changes in linkage patterns over 
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time, one can clearly assess their effects on instruction and the Impact of 
fhe principal. 

An equally troubling design problem concerns generalization. Much of 
the effective schools research has focused on the chara1:teristics of a 
narrow sample' of u^usually effective school^T The assumption has been made 
that those findings can be applied to other kinds of schools. Similarly, 
if tight >^lnkages are associated with uniformity of instruction, can it > 
also be argued that schools with loose linkages can change instruction 

i , — I — 1 

solely by working on linkage mechanisms? Indeed, there m^y be ssme other 
factors that are affecting instruction in these schools. The problem has a' 
two-part solution. First, it is necessary, i^o^uViaerstand what is important 
about tight linkages in schools. Are they associated with uniformity of 
instruction? This can best be done by learning from intensive observation 
in a small number of schools where tight linkages eikist. Once the ' 
relationship has been established, it may prove useful to use a survey 
approach to test wider applicability of the findings to different types of ^: 
schools. The effective schools research moved to prescriptJon without 
considering the second step, while the research proposed in tl>is paper has 
yet t6 fully address the first step. ^ ^ . ' 

Conclugion 

Research on effective schools hka promoted the view that schools can 
be organized to Improve instruction and; that principal's have a key role to 

play. Yet, that optimism for secohdary schools must be tempered by the ' 

conclusion that they are loosely linked organizations where the Jmpact of 
principals on instruction is limited.' The argument of this paper iu'^that 
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cultural and bureaMcratic linkages Independently and Interactively 
influence the quality of instruction. Ways in which the principal can 
effect these linkage patterns have also been explored. An adequate 
understanding of the contribution pfl the secondary principal to the quality 
of instruction rests, in a careful ai^ysxs of cultural linkages and how 
^they interact with bureaucratic linkages. 
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